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Autotopographies 


JENNIFER A. GONZALEZ 


I n 1973 Christian Boltanski wrote the following letter, copies of which he 
then sent to the conservators of 62 museums: ‘I should like you to exhibit in one 
room of your museum all the objects that surrounded a person during his life¬ 
time and which, after his death, remain as witnesses of his existence. These ob¬ 
jects ranging for example from the handkerchiefs used by the person to the ward- 
robe which stood in his room, should all be displayed in show-cases and carefully 
labeled.’ He received 35 replies, and four museums implemented his plan.” 1 

Clothing and cloth with all of its scents and residues; furniture with all of its 
bodily imprints, shapes, and sags from years of use; worn silverware and shoes: 
All of these serviceable objects receive the imprint of a human trace as the auton¬ 
omy of their purely functional status is worn away by time. Used initially as pros- 
theses (to cover and protect, to extend and support the body), such objects often 
become, after years of use, integrated so inextricably with one’s psychic body that 
they cannot be replaced or removed without a subversion of the physical body it¬ 
self. The same holds true for objects that function as prostheses of the mind. No 
less integral to the subject, such physical extensions of the psyche—trophies, pho¬ 
tographs, travel souvenirs, heirlooms, religious icons, gifts—take the form of au¬ 
tobiographical objects. These personal objects can be seen to form a syntagmatic 
array of physical signs in a spatial representation of identity—what I call an 
autotopography. Its own form of prosthetic territory, this private-yet-material 
memory landscape is made up of the more intimate expressions of values and be¬ 
liefs, emotions and desires, that are found in the domestic collection and arrange¬ 
ment of objects. Such private collections can range from a formal home altar— 
complete with statues of saints, family photographs, and offerings of food—to 
the informal arrangement and display of memorabilia. 

Although some of my recent writing includes a study of home altars and instal¬ 
lation art, 2 the present text takes as its focus more secular forms of autoto- 
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pographics that can also be described as “museums of the self.” 3 Existing along 
the continuum of monument and microcosm, this collection, arrangement, or 
storage of symbolically significant objects represents a personal identity in rela¬ 
tion to a larger social network of meaning and functions to anchor the self-reflec- 
tive image of the subject within a local, earthly cosmos. In the creation of an 
autotopography—which does not include all personal property but only those 
objects seen to signify an “individual” identity—the material world is called upon 
to present a physical map of memory, history, and belief. The autobiographical 
object thus becomes a prosthetic device: an addition, a trace, and a replacement 
for the intangible aspects of desire, identification, and social relations. 

Space and time define the domain of “things”—a domain penetrated by hu¬ 
man language in search of concrete and immortal signification. Taking a moment 
to name an object, one claims its power of presence; but the object always defies 
this claim by becoming lost, turning to dust, or, more often than not, “outliving” 
those who own it. As Grasskamp notes, “All the paraphernalia of furniture, tools, 
clothes, bags and cases, books, pictures, etcetera, etcetera which we drag around 
with us throughout our lives because we seem to need them, look like banal col¬ 
lections without the person for whom they possess some degree of utility. These 
demonstrations of the estates of deceased persons are not studies in sociology or 
archeology. In their concentration on individuals they rather touch upon the 
question as to what contribution things make to the identity of the person who 
possesses them, the question of the biographical role of property ’ (italics in origi¬ 
nal). 4 Despite the fact that, at death, each individual will leave behind traces of his 
or her own auto topological path, comprising an array of very personal objects 
within a domestic landscape, such objects also are part of an important living 
practice. 

Whether consciously or unconsciously, the creation of an autotopography is, in 
each case, a form of self-representation. Just as a written autobiography is a series 
of narrated events, fantasies, and identifications, so too an autotopography forms 
a spatial representation of important relations, emotional ties, and past events. 
Within both modes of expression there are a multitude of forms. In the case of the 
autotopography, for example, a careful, visual arrangement of mementos and 
heirlooms, on the one hand, and a jumbled, hidden assembly of dusty and un¬ 
kempt objects, on the other, can both constitute a material memory landscape. 
Each space preserves or gathers together objects that, whether they reflect pleas¬ 
ant memories or repress unhappy ones, ultimately form a visible and tactile map 
of the subjectivity. Found in boxes and drawers, on table tops, mantelpieces, and 
shelves, such collections most often include mementos and other indexical or 
symbolic traces used to create a metonymic link with past events and absent per¬ 
sons. 

For the purposes of this chapter I have chosen the following example to illus¬ 
trate the working of one such autotopography. In describing a piece of bone that 
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sent. The past is reconstructed from a moment in the present to convince our¬ 
selves of something we wish to be or have been. The objects of memory, then, be¬ 
come a spatial annex to the mental images that, voluntarily or involuntarily, are 
projected into consciousness. 

In Remembrance of Things Past, Marcel Proust distinguishes between intellec¬ 
tual and involuntary memory—or memoire involontaire .* The former is the type 
of mental recall characterized by Proust as “an exercise of the will,” those memo¬ 
ries that are built not so much from personal experience as from social knowledge 
and reasoning. In contrast, the memoire involontaire, as its name suggests, extends 
beyond the control of the subject to either solicit or reject its influence. Such 
memory, arising from a preconscious or previously unconscious state, is most of¬ 
ten activated by an external force—an object. “The past is hidden somewhere 
outside the realm, beyond the reach of the intellect, in Some material object (in 
the sensation which that material object will give us) which we do not suspect.” 9 
Here the intangible aspect of memory becomes concretized in a bodily sensation 
triggered by an object. Of course both voluntary and involuntary memory may be 
at work in the construction of a single representation of the past. It is possible, for 
example, to think of two different movements that make up the work of reviewing 
the past: memory, which is an intrusion of the past into the present, and remem¬ 
bering, which is a retrogressive movement from the present into a reconstruction 
of the past—not unlike the “secondary revision” that takes place in Freud's 
dreamwork. And just as in a dream, the material object may be the site of conden- 
sations and displacements of meaning. 

The possible ambivalences and complexities that must underlie the selection 
and care of autobiographical objects can be described in part by Freud’s theory of 
the screen memory. Functioning to hide rather than reveal a traumatic moment, 
screen memories protect the individual from his or her own unconscious. Screen 
memory thus “owes its value as a memory not to its own content but to the rela¬ 
tion existing between that content and some other, that has been suppressed.” 10 
This relation is usually one of metonymy: “It is a case of displacement on to 
something associated by continuity; or, looking at the process as a whole, a case of 
repression accompanied by the substitution of something in the neighborhood 
(whether in space or time).” 11 Such displacement may, as in the case of the fetish, 
create the need for what might be called a “screen object.” 12 Just as there are vol¬ 
untary and involuntary memories, there are also intentional and unintentional 
devices of memory. The autotopography may, in other words, comprise artifacts 
that are designed to promote forgetting as well as remembering. As either catalyst 
or mask, herald or code, such objects will always provoke the subject to decipher 
them. In the process they act to tether desires and memories like a quilted loop on 
the surface of past experiences. The subject chooses (or is chosen by) a sign from 
the field of concrete signification and refashions this “objective object” into a 
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subjective object. 1 By this act, the free fall of memory is anchored to significant 
moments that will be relived again and again. 

Nostalgia is often the path to these frequented “sites." An emotional stale pejo¬ 
ratively marked as excessive, nostalgia names one way in which the past is pro¬ 
duced from a present yearning. It therefore may provide a due to the nature and 
use of objects in the process of re-membering the self. In her article “Freud's 
Mnemonic: Women, Screen Memories and Feminist Nostalgia,” Mary Jacobus 
suggests that nostalgia is a memory of that which never was. Just as for Freud cer¬ 
tain forms of screen memory create the past from fears and desires of the present, 
for Jacobus the past represents a reworking of leftover materials, patiently turning 
over the personal detritus of memory that compose a woman’s life (“bits of yarn, 
calico and velvet scraps, shells, skeins of milkweed, petunia petals, seaweed, cats’ 
whiskers, bird feathers). These are the finest findings”—the mnemonics or objets 
trouves —in which a woman “finds herself” where she is not. Memory is less 
found than fabricated. Consciousness is a patchwork rather than a seamless 
web. Such a composition has nothing to do with eternity” or wholeness; it has to 
do with temporality and fragmentation.'' 1 

The same observation has been made by Susan Stewart. In her book On Long¬ 
ing she writes, Nostalgia, like any form of narrative is always ideological: the past 
it seeks has never existed except as narrative, and hence always absent, that past 
continually threatens to reproduce itself as a felt lack.’’ 15 Like the Lacanian notion 
of desire, nostalgia is always a desire for desire itself. An internally structured lack, 
nostalgia is the longing for an imaginary place, time, or event that, by definition, 
cannot be satisfied because it is the longing itself that structures this desire. An 
autotopography might thus comprise such material representations of longing. 
Robinson Crusoe marked time with objects he had constructed. The objects pro¬ 
vided the truth ol time; they were the source of the narrative of existence. And yet 
narrative is itself constitutive of the object’s history. It is that which “bridges” the 
gap between past and present, memory and identity. Nostalgia is therefore that 
subjective state that arises in the recognition that this gap between signifier and 
signified, between the construction of a narrative and its referent, can never really 
be crossed. The belief in narrative as transparent and “unmotivated” allows for 
the belief in a reality that has, in fact, been ideologically constructed. 

Kathleen Stewart, in her article “Nostalgia—A Polemic,” traces the regional 
uses of nostalgia in the changing cultural landscape of the contemporary United 
States. 16 Contrasting the “mirage” of “artificial" environments (overbuilt archi¬ 
tectural structures such as hotel and commercial complexes and reconstructed 
tourist towns) and the smaller scale spaces of “marginal" communities, Stewart 
outlines a theory of cultural decay and reconstitution that is based upon sites of 
narrative and objects of memory. She writes, "In positing a once was' in relation 
to a ‘now’ [nostalgia] creates a frame for meaning, a means of dramatizing as- 
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pects of an increasingly fluid and unnamed social life. ... By resurrecting time 
and place and a subject in time and place, it shatters the surface of an atemporal 
order and a prefab cultural landscape”' 7 In this “prefab” landscape, which seems 
o leave little room for local community memories that once held such impor¬ 
tance for personal identity “and where the self is a pastiche of styles glued to a 
surface, nostalgia becomes the very lighthouse waving us back to shore—the 
point on the landscape that gives hope of direction." 18 Here the activity of nostal¬ 
gia is a looking back upon the past with the hope of finding an identity that, never 
® V ‘ ng ra y exls,ed ’ ls stil1 the onl X source °f support for a present subjectivity. 
Without romanticizing the term, Stewart points to the various uses of nostalgia 
within exiled communities struggling for a sense of identity and place. Her an¬ 
thropological analyses of “marginal” cultures in West Virginia reveal that such 
groups construct highly developed systems of material memory that serve to 
maintain local notions of self and place. For them, having a culture is a matter of 
people leaving their mark on the place; in turn, the place and its history leave 
marks on the people, even as bodily scars. The interiors of the houses, like the 
hills outside, are crowded with signs of the past. Rooms are filled to overflowing 
with whatnots,' and every inch of the walls is covered with nostalgic pictures of 
the dead and souvenirs of lost moments. The inhabitants seek a continuity in life 
by always piecing together what is always falling apart. Women piece together 
qui ts from scraps of clothing, and in every scrap exists a memory and so a story. 15 

1 here are many communities that pursue this kind of activity. But it is most of¬ 
ten those people in exile, from their native land or within their own country, who 
are in need of a locally produced representation of the past. Mainstream represen- 
tations of cultural history do not include the nostalgic memories of “deterri- 
toriahzed groups. As a result, the autotopographies of immigrants, exiles, and 
minorifies often form strong testimony, at the local or even personal level, of an 
ambivalent representation of identity in crisis. Objects that symbolically or 
mdexically represent a “homeland,” whether actual or ideological, in this case 
serve to support a communal notion of “self." Memories are made manifest in a 
material form. They obey the logic of decay but also are carefully preserved and 
located in a semiotic system of placement and display. In this context one could 
say that memories take place in a way that history does not. 

Pierre Nora in “Between Memory and History: Les Lieux de Memoire” 20 de¬ 
scribes a need for private stories and local memories in the face of a cultural sys¬ 
tem that increasingly favors public histories. In so doing he suggests that memory 
is a dying practice; and because of its decline, with the subsequent rise of history, 
he sites of memory, or the lieux de memoire, have become more poignant in their 
email to c recognized. “These lieux de memoire are fundamentally remains, 
the ultimate embodiments of a memorial consciousness that has barely survived 
in a istoncal age that calls out for memory because it has been abandoned." 21 Al- 
ough it is possible to see that memory—as well as amnesia—informs the social 
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construction of history, history cannot be read simply as a collection of memo¬ 
ries. Memory and history do not exist on a continuum in which the former is a 
more personal and local version of the latter. Rather, each has a unique power 
over the experience of time; each produces a qualitatively different representation 
and organization of past events. It is therefore crucial to make distinctions among 
the ways in which material culture is called upon to serve each of these concerns. 
Nora writes, 

Memory is life, borne by living societies founded in its name. It remains in perma¬ 
nent evolution open to the dialectic of remembering and forgetting, unconscious of 
its successive deformations, vulnerable to manipulation and appropriation, suscepti¬ 
ble to being long dormant and periodically revived. History, on the other hand, is the 
reconstruction, always problematic and incomplete, of what is no longer. Memory is 
a perpetually actual phenomenon, a bond tying us to the eternal present; history is a 
representation of the past. Memory, in so far as it is affective and magical, only ac¬ 
commodates those facts that suit it; it nourishes recollections that may be out of fo¬ 
cus or telescopic, global or detached, particular or symbolic—responsive to each ave¬ 
nue of conveyance or phenomenal screen, to every censorship or projection. ... 
Memory installs remembrance within the sacred; history, always prosaic, releases it 
again. 22 

Memory, then, is necessarily in a state of constant change. The dialectic of re¬ 
membering and forgetting maps the path of internal revisions and debate. Mem¬ 
ory is never fixed. In a culture heavily invested in factual histories, however, mem¬ 
ory is relegated to specific locations and practices. History announces the 
immortal, monumental nature of its representations and—despite its practice— 
is not built on a paradigm of flexibility and reinterpretation. The mediation of 
history has made it impossible to conceive of the present in relation to a mutable 
memory. Instead, all activity becomes directed toward its own representation in 
the future. The present becomes conceived as “historical moment.” Art and arti¬ 
facts are created for the sole purpose of claiming a place in a future history of the 
present. 2 ’ In a culture where the present is “produced” primarily in the interest of 
its preservation for the future, history has eclipsed memory. It is out of this his- 
toricizing environment that lieux tie memoire are constructed. For, Nora claims, 
“There are lieux tie memoire, sites of memory, because there are no longer milieux 
de memoire, real environments of memory.” 24 In the activity of contemporary 
Western cultures, history proclaims its authority over memory. To resist erasure, 
sites of memory undermine history’s seamless narratives by providing the mate¬ 
rial traces of a shifting symbolic and sacred relationship to things. More impor¬ 
tant, memory implies, as against history, that there are multiple stories to be told 
in an overlapping layering of signification that does not take place in a linear, lin¬ 
guistic, or necessarily coherent manner. On a microcosmic scale, then, an 
autotopography may be a lieu de memoire that provides a personal revision of the 
totalizing narratives of history. 
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venir is acquired or kept by choice. The fetish is used to mask the event for which 
u is the representative; the souvenir is kept for the purposes of more clearly re 
membertng the event. The fetish creates a screen memory; the souvenir is used to 
create a nostalgic memory. 

In The Refuges of Intimacy” Orest Ranum writes of the souvenir in early- 
modern France: 1 

The souvenir-space (walled garden, bedroom, ruelle, study or oratory) and the sou 
venir-object (book, flower, clothing, ring, ribbon, portrait, or letter) were quite pri¬ 
vate, having been possessed by an individual unique in time and space. Nevertheless 
the significance of such spaces and objects was encoded and perfectly comprehensi- 
ble to others. 

In the vocabulary of intimacy, the word souvenir, though not limited to memories 
of the passions, became the preferred word for them in the eighteenth century. It 
even acquired a double meaning, denoting both a memory and/or a common object 
such as a ribbon or combe that belonged to a loved one or a gift that expressed the 
identity of the giver or recipient. Through the exchange of souvenirs, the self became 
other and the other, the self. 30 

In this case the souvenir is located within a larger discourse of material communi¬ 
cation. Because souvenirs were so easily recognizable as intimate objects, it was 
necessary to keep them hidden in such spaces as the ruelle (a concealed closet be¬ 
hind or beside the bed). Such an object might otherwise implicate its bearer in a 
network of passionate relations. 

In the contemporary United States, mnemonic devices are more often used 
within the context of a personal historical narrative that has its own system or 
code of signification. It is for this reason that one person’s well-loved and well- 
worn souvenirs will appear as so much junk to anyone else. This discrepancy re¬ 
veals that the souvenir functions as one sign within a personally constructed code 
of signification. In each case, for each subject, the semantic or semiotic compo¬ 
nent of the sign is unique even if its form has, in addition, a socially recognizable 
meaning. Thus, the souvenir operates as part of a relatively solips’istic system of 
communication. As Susan Stewart notes, “Such souvenirs are rarely kept singly 
instead they form a compendium which is an autobiography.”-’ 1 These autobio¬ 
graphical material artifacts that assert a presence of the past also locate individu¬ 
als in that past—individuals who turn to these objects for the reassurance, indeed 
material proof, of having been a particular person in a particular place, time, and 
community. 

The object thus also represents the imaginary body, a body that is both incom¬ 
plete (because always changing) and overabundant (because it signifies all possi¬ 
ble desires). It is only because of our own bodily existence, and our relation to the 
materiality of this body, that we are able to become emotionally invested in exter¬ 
nal objects that represent an important aspect of identity. But the relation to this 
prosthetic extension might be ambivalent. One writer has remarked, "I remember 
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ho W my fam.har ob iects torturcd me . They wou , d transform overnight from 
cherished, adored figurines to nightmarish ghouls haunting me with familiarity. 
Once when I was eight I packed them desperately away, each in tissue into a box. I 
resisted the desire to destroy them all, to smash the china and plastic and wood 
figures into raging tiny, controllable pieces. I hid the boxes far underneath the bed 
and then sat on the edge of the mattress, looking at the absences, the holes in the 
familiar universe. I was terrified by their still presence under the bed, not sure 
how to escape them” 33 In this case, the autotopographical landscape, having be¬ 
come a haunting presence or witness of unbearable meanings, cannot be left to 
stand but must be transformed or destroyed to remove its reflective gaze. 


Narrative Traces 

If recollection is “a process of emplotting the landmarks of one's life history as it is 
present y perceived," then this “emplotting” takes place both by marking out a 
physical, temporal map with objects and by creating a narrative plot that orga¬ 
nizes these scattered pieces. The autobiographical nature of the souvenir is not of¬ 
ten to be found in the object alone. It emanates equally from an accompanying 
narrative, an individual story line that is usually the result of a changing pattern 

H n T m «r 3 ? d ldenllfica,lons - Such a s ">ry line might be identified as what 
ayden White has called a “mythic narrative," which “is under no obligation to 
keep toe two orders of events, real and imaginary, distinct from one another." 33 

v lTY* narral ' Ve " “ contrasted b y White with “historical representation,” 
which belongs to the category of what might be called 'the discourse of the real,' 
as against the discourse of the imaginary' or 'the discourse of desire.'" 3S Yet the 
discourses of toe “real,” toe “imaginary," and “desire” become entangled in indi¬ 
vidual memory. As is toe case with Nora's lieux de memoire, a struggle between the 
desiring imaginary of memory and toe concrete manifestations of “history" con- 
1 “ , ,’ arratiV " ° f ^ “«K” Time ™rks the struggle between the imaginary 
id the real with physical as well as narrative traces, traces that are not necessarily 
semantically anchored. Autobiography thus becomes an act of collection 
arrangement, and authentication of objects as much as the construction of narra¬ 
tive that accompanies these activities. In this case, there is an equally strong de- 
and upon an object to both provide historical “proof" of a particular occur¬ 
rence and to allow for an imaginary development of narrative. The flexibility of 
the second is as important to the story as the rigidity of the first. It is in the inter¬ 
play of these two types of recounting that the object finds its most powerful nar- 
rative torce. 

oh!" Narra, ‘ Ve - Paul Ricocur links ‘his notion of the autobiographical 

!,°..p C 7 r ; tlVe construction of individual identity through his theory of 
traces : People from the past left these vestiges. However they are also the prod¬ 
ucts of their activities and their work, hence they are those things Heidegger 
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speaks of as subsisting and at hand (tools, dwellings, temples, tombs, writings) 
that have left a mark. In this sense to have passed this way and to have made a 
mark are equivalent.’’ 36 The “mark’’ is testimony to the having happened of the 
past. In this sense it is not unlike the Peircian index. Ricoeur, however, reminds us 
to be aware of the problematic of time that makes up this relation. “In the first 
place, to follow a trace is one way of‘reckoning with lime.’ How could the trace 
left in space refer back to the passage of the sought-for object without our calcula¬ 
tions concerning the time that passed between them, that is, between the passage 
and the trace I left? Immediately then, datability with its ‘now,’ ‘then,’ and ‘earlier,’ 
and so on, is brought into play.” 37 

Although the trace remains, the world from which it came is absent. The trace 
thus has the unique ability to represent time as neither past nor present but as 
both simultaneously. “The act of following or retracing a trace, can only be car¬ 
ried out within the framework of a historical time that is neither a fragment of 
stellar time nor a simple aggrandizement of the communal dimensions of the 
time of personal memory; this is a hybrid time, issuing from the confluence of 
two perspectives on time.” 38 It is as an embodiment of this “hybrid" time that the 
trace becomes interesting. In this sense any “trace" works like a photograph: It is a 
material representation of the disappearance of time. It is a spatial triumph over 
time. Thus the trace also functions much like bodily experience: materially pres¬ 
ent and enduring yet having had an existence in the past. The subject, like the ob¬ 
ject, is a material hybrid of time and, like the object, inhabits certain historical as 
well as imaginary narratives. 

This process finds its culmination in what Ricoeur calls “narrative identity": 
“The fragile offshoot issuing from the union of history and fiction is the assign¬ 
ment to an individual or a community of a specific identity that we can call their 
narrative identity. Here “identity” is taken in the sense of a practical category. To 
state the identity of an individual or a community is to answer the question, ‘who 
did this?’... Unlike the abstract identity of the Same, this narrative identity, con¬ 
stitutive of self-constancy, can include change, mutability, within the cohesion of 
one lifetime. The subject then appears both as a reader and the writer of its own 
life.” 39 History and fiction are thus mutually constitutive of an individual identity 
that exists in a “third-time” of present and past. 30 Stuart Hall, in his essay “Cul¬ 
tural Identity and Diaspora,” outlines a similar notion of identity that is both im¬ 
portantly historical and simultaneously constructed through imaginative narra¬ 
tion. He says of “cultural identity” that “It is something —not a mere trick of the 
imagination. It has its histories—-and histories have their real, material and sym¬ 
bolic effects. The past continues to speak to us. But it no longer addresses us as a 
simple, factual 'past,' since our relation to it, like the child's relation to the mother, 
is always-alreadv 'after the break.’ It is always constructed through memory, fan¬ 
tasy, narrative and myth.” 41 In Hall’s view there is also a tension between the “real, 
material” effects of history and the construction of “fantasy, narrative and myth.” 
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as well as ancestors directly or indirectly connected to the life history of the indi¬ 
vidual. The microcosmic space of the autotopography is a phantasmal space 
where the subject can “keep company” with others by the juxtaposition of repre¬ 
sentative tokens and images. Roland Barthes’s dusty but “precious" collection re¬ 
veals the influence of his relationship with “Grandmother B." Placed in proximity 
with his schoolboy report card, the mother-of-pcarl dance program and pink taf¬ 
feta card case are associated with memories of his youth. They may be the traces 
of a cross-gendered identification with the grandmother herself. In this case, to 
“acclimate the death of the object” is also to acclimate the death or aging of the 
subject, who may be passing through his or her own “decent interval of dim ag- 
ony” 

Conversely, the autotopography is frequently a space of utopian identification 
and mythic histories—an idealized recreation of subjectivity that uses carefully 
selected artifacts as concrete evidence. During interviews I conducted with people 
who had purposely constructed an autotopography in the form of a home altar, it 
became clear that the juxtaposition of objects was a recreation of an idealized 
“self” in relation to a larger social community. In speaking of this more formal 
collection of objects one interviewee said: 

These various objects either represent where I've been or where I would like to go. 
They either represent literal travels, of my self or people that have been close to me or 
they represent past relationships and what those relationships have meant. This is a 
way ... that I keep those memories alive and the way those people have touched me 
and formed me. And it is also about pushing myself to rethink certain concepts of 
myself; this is the place 1 can come to think about what my next move will be ... a 
move to the future.... But these images, these arc particularly images (that) in some 
way reflect who I am more than others. And there’s a wgy that I want that to be a pres¬ 
ence in my life ... having images around me that reflect who lam, rather than not, or 
how I envision what I am. 44 

In this case the autotopography creates not only a microcosmic representation of 
relations to a larger community of people but also a concrete mapping of a future 
vision. In this sense, the objects and images are used for the purposes of identifi- 
cation with others and with an ideal “self” 

It is also possible to think of the autotopography as a space of adult “transi¬ 
tional objects." Not unlike in D. W. Winnicott’s definition of the term, this posses¬ 
sion becomes both an extension of the subject (a prosthesis of sorts) and a kind of 
soothing presence external to the subject. 45 One interviewee remarked: 

Whenever I move—and I’ve moved a lot—whenever I move I know that everything is 
okay if I can find a spot to put my little things. It gives a sense of being able to settle 
and a sense of purpose there, a feeling of ground and a sense of home. ... So to me 
they are a way of grounding me. Since I seem to have traveling, wandering, in my 
stars, I’ve very rarely had a home. ... For me [these objects| have always been my 
roots—giving a sense of home and place and stability and that kind of thing. And be- 
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show that the spaces of the autotopography {the private corners of rooms, boxes, 
desks, drawers, and shelves) include the metaphorical architecture of memory as 
well. The representation of the past, it is suggested, evolves out of the mnemonic 
devices of both voluntary and involuntary memory: Both the nostalgic souvenir 
and the “screen object” make use of memory as the framework upon which to lo¬ 
cate a material identity. Such objects taken from a larger social scheme of mean¬ 
ing are redefined in a private or local system of signification, causing the artifact 
to pass through a process of “subjectification.” But the desire to remember, alone, 
is not enough to explain the need for an autotopographical space. Nostalgia, born 
from the sense of longing and lack that accompanies the loss of some cherished 
moment, person, or identity, is often the impetus behind the individual need for a 
mythic construction of the past based upon the desire for a different, idealized 
memory. The disavowal that defines nostalgia is thus allowed to contribute to the 
construction of memory, but not to that of history. Memory and history are ob¬ 
served to make equal demands upon the evidence of material culture while simul¬ 
taneously making very different claims about the status of this evidence. Memory 
allows the object to have changing and multiple meanings, whereas history de¬ 
mands of the object a specific and single identity. Both discourses are present in 
the autotopography—and the narrative that accompanies this process is no less 
powerful for its being “mythic.” The concept of the trace, as developed by 
Ricoeur, helps to support the thesis that an autotopography is a combination of 
“fictional” memory and “factual" history embedded in a material object. But 
more important, it is the representation of an identity that is also between fiction 
and history and between past and present that makes the autotopography a pow¬ 
erful tool of "evidence"—linking time, space, and event in a material manifesta¬ 
tion of “self.” This hybridity of time, which characterizes the ontological resem¬ 
blance between body and object, also appears in the autotopography. The past 
and present of a personal or cultural identity can thus be relocated in a tangible 
space of icons, souvenirs, and other collected objects, each referring to specific 
sites and moments, psychic states and symbolic relations. 

Within a growing number of academic disciplines, a focus upon material cul¬ 
ture and representation (studies of museums, of collections, of property) reveals a 
renewed and continuing fascination with the physical world of the object (fetish, 
relic, historical artifact, and industrial product). Vet none of these studies have 
adequately accounted for the tactical act of self- representation at the level of inti¬ 
mate objects. The texts used here to elaborate the theory of the autotopographv 
touch upon important aspects of this concept, but none see it as a total phenome¬ 
non—as a common yet subjective practice of making identity materially mani¬ 
fest. It is from the need to name this phenomenon, and by so doing to allow for a 
more detailed study of its forms and effects, that I have here introduced the con¬ 
cept of the autotopography. 
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